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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


HE reception given to the National Bulletin by its numerous readers con- 

tinues to be very gratifying. It is clear that the publication is meeting an 
immediate and widespread need, and letters of appreciation are being received 
from all parts of the country. It is our purpose to measure up to a full standard 
of service rendered, to meet the highest expectations of all workers in the field 
of vocational guidance and of all friends of the movement. We stand or fall 
together. Service and codéperation are the price of success in this as in other 
fields. Words of encouragement lift up the spirit and cheer the long road of 
endeavor. 

Some of the kind things recently said are the following: 


Miss Anne S. Davis, Director of Vocational Guidance, Chicago, and formerly President of 
the National Association: 
“T think the National Vocational Guidance Bulletin is splendid. I have heard a 
number of people speak in glowing terms of it.” 
Professor C. E. Partcu, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College: 
“T am more than pleased with the Bulletin. Even though I was at Detroit and heard 
many of the addresses I would not take anything for the Bulletins if I could not 
replace them.” 


Herpert A. Toops, Research Associate, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers 
College, New York City: 
“T am very much pleased with the January number of the magazine, including the 
appearance of my own article. I shall be glad to contribute other matter later.” 


Nicwo.as Ricciarpi, President of California Polytechnic School, San Louis Obispo, 
California: 
“The sample copy of the National Vocational Guidance Bulletin, which I have just 
received, is indeed very promising.” 


Our readers will be greatly interested in the leading article in this issue of the 
Bulletin, “Progress and Coérdination in Vocational Guidance,’’ by Professor 
Kitson, President of the National Association. This article is a masterly survey, 
in brief form, of the scope, wide interest, and possibilities in the great task which 
concerns us all. 

Significant in this connection has been the Conference on Vocational Guidance 
called at Washington in January by the National Research Council, under the 
auspices of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology. The National Re- 
search Council considers only matters of national importance, and results of 
great moment to vocational guidance are likely to result from this Conference 
which is reviewed in full elsewhere in this Bullétin. 

An abundance of excellent contributions is being received for use in the Na- 
tional Bulletin. We expect to print in the April issue the following articles: 
“The Use of Psychological Tests in Vocational Guidance,” by Professor William 
M. Proctor, Leland Stanford Junior University, Stanford University, California; 
“How to Organize Vocational Guidance Work in Schools,’ by Professor D. W. 
Hamilton, Department of Vocational Education, State College of Washington; 
“Supervised Employment in Relation to Vocational Guidance,’ by Albert 
Fertsch, Director, Bureau of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Gary, 
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Indiana; and “Questionnaire for High School Students,’’ by the Committee of 
Fifteen of the California High School Teachers’ Association. 

Workers in the field are invited to send us contributions of any kind, both 
formal studies of the particular kinds of work they may be doing and news 
articles of their localities. This Bulletin is a medium for the interchange of in- 
formation and ideas throughout the field of Vocational Guidance, and articles 
of the highest value which might never otherwise become available through 
the pressure of contributions in the educational magazines will always be wel- 


comed for use in the Bulletin. 


The response to our appeal for new subscribers, with membership in the 


National Vocational Guidance Association, is very satisfactory. 
b] , e z 
Each reader of the Bulletin is asked to 


are coming in in numbers every day. 


Subscriptions 


tell others of it and to endeavor to arouse interest in it as the organ of the great 


national movement. 


We are arranging exchanges with such educational magazines as are most 
likely to contain material of interest to our readers, and we shall endeavor to 
serve you month by month in reviewing the best of this material. 


PROGRESS AND COORDINATION 
IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Harry D. Kitson 
Professor of Psychology, Indiana University, 
President of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association 


Vocational guidance has reached a very 
interesting stage of development. Starting 
formally with the attempt of one man, the 
late Professor Frank Parsons of Boston, sys- 
tematically to study young people and to 
direct their attention rece occupational 
fields where the likelihood of their adjust- 
ability was greatest, it has developed with 
astonishing ramifications. Public sabeale are 
oupans it as a part of their regular program. 
Colleges, universities, and technical schools 
are installing departments of vocational guid- 
ance or personnel. Particular attention is 
being paid to the vocational guidance of col- 
lege women, through such agencies as the 
Bureau of Vocational Information, the Col- 
legiate Bureau of Occupations, Southern 
Women’s Educational Alliance, and the Asso- 
ciation of College Deans of Women. Business 
—pemations, with an eye partly to business 
efficiency, are expressing their interest in vo- 
cational guidance, particularly through such 
national organizations as the National Per- 
sonnel Association, Personnel Research Fed- 
eration, and the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
There is also a large group of miscellaneous 
organizations consisting of private schools for 

upils of all Ss M. and Y. W. C. A. 
Knights of Columbus, Jewish Alliance, and 
other philanthropic societies. An increasingly 


large number of governmental agencies are 
adopting the methods of vocational guid- 
ance; among them are the Veterans’ Bureau, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Women’s and Children’s Bureaus, United 
States Employment Service, — especially the 
Junior Division, — Civil Service Department, 
and Institute for Government Research. 
Scientists, especially psychologists and phys- 
iologists, are doing research in fields related 
to vocational guidance. Finally, labor or- 
ganizations, which through the pronounce- 
ments of their representatives at the Inter- 
national Bureau of Labor at Geneva recognize 
many points of interest and importance in 
vocational guidance. 

The time has now come when all these 
disparate agencies should be coérdinated and 
directed toward their common goal. This 
coérdination should be carried on nationally 
under the direction of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, which should 
urge the various agencies into its membership 
and should welcome their attendance at its 
national convention and their participation 
in its management. 

The codrdination, however, should be not 
merely national; it should be local as well. 
In each community all available forces should 
be employed in vocational guidance activities. 
Business organizations should furnish oppor- 
tunities for the scientific study of occupations 
and for the placement of workers and for their 
further training. Schools should give courses 
in occupations, and should give vocational 
counsel. Scientists should make analyses of 
occupations and of individuals. Private phil- 
anthropic agencies should be mustered in for 
whatever service they can render. 
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The accomplishment of this codrdination of 
forces requires definite activity on the part of 
the members of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. For the present, let our 

. key-word be, Publicity for the vocational 
guidance cause. A very effective agency for 
national publicity is the Butuetin, which 
under the able editorship of Mr. Allen, of the 
Harvard Bureau of Vocational Guidance, will 
worthily represent the cause. Another val- 
uable means of propagation is that carried on 
by the Publicity Conmuitten of the associa- 
tion, which seeks to have the aims of voca- 
tional guidance presented on all the appro- 
priate convention programs possible. In the 
carrying out of this national program of pub- 
licity, the officers of the association request 
suggestions from members. 

Besides these efforts on a national scale, 
publicity should also be carried on in com- 
munities. Let every member of the associa- 
tion keep himself thoroughly informed regard- 
ing developments in the field, which will be 
easier with the help of the review department 
of the Butuetn. Let him urge those in the 
community wo should be interested in voca- 
tional guidance to join the association, read 
its bulletins, and attend its conventions. After 
a year of such a régime of publicity the co- 
ordination so urgently desired will come about 
almost spontaneously. For the present, how- 
ever, the greatest possible activity is neces- 
sary on the part of every member of the asso- 
ciation. The call to vocational guidance 
comes to You. 

The National Society for the Study of 
Education is planning to devote its Year 
Book of 1924 to the subject of vocational 

idance and its relation to junior and senior 

igh school courses and to vocational educa- 
tion. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
PLACEMENT OFFICE 


DoROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 
Supervisor, Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment, Junior Employment Service, Board of 

Public Education, Philadelphia 


Presented at the Annual Convention 


There is so much confusion about the term 
“vocational guidance” that before one dis- 
cusses the placement office it seems necessary 
to state that the writer is perfectly aware that 
vocational — is not placement work, 
that unless there has been a certain amount of 
vocational guidance previously in the schools 
the efforts of the placement counselor are often 
futile; in other words, that placement is only 
one part of a thorough program for vocational 


ce. 
Furthermore, before discussing special 
problems of the placement office, it is neces- 
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sary to make sure that there is agreement on 
the nature of the functions and of the or- 
ganization of a well planned placement office. 
Reduced to simple terms, the placement or 
employment office must offer advice and in- 
formation about occupations, assistance in 
finding a suitable position, and, above all, 
employment supervision. 

Advice and information not only refer to 
the numerous conferences with individuals 
who are frequently advised to return to school 
for special or even general training or who are 
informed of the various occupations which are 
open to persons of their particular ability and 
experience, but this activity involves also the 
research necessary for the collection of this in- 
formation about jobs, and in addition the 
means of making this knowledge available to 
the teachers and pupils of the school system. 
If there is no special department connected 
with the placement office for this purpose, 
each employment counselor finds herself at 
times a field worker gathering valuable data 
about such varied occupations as the making 
of false teeth, bricklaying, hairdressing, and 
the like, then later a statistician relegated to a 
corner of the office, and again an animated 
speech-maker for eighth grade and high school 
students. 

As for the actual placement work, that hy- 
acing orn fitting of round pegs into round 

oles, it is this daily practical service to former 
pupils and present employers which should 
keep one’s feet on the ground. 

In view of the uncertainties of really satis- 
factory placement, employment supervision 
becomes one of the most important functions 
of the junior employment office. This means 
not ealy careful “follow-up” work of those 
who have been placed, but also a gradual in- 
crease in jurisdiction over the younger work- 
ers in the community so that, through the 
placement office, the public schools can super- 
vise and determine somewhat the conditions 
under which young people work. 

Assuming that these main functions, ad- 
vice, placement, and employment supervision, 
are agreed upon, we must consider the or- 
ganization needed for the accomplishment of 
these ends. The location of the junior place- 
ment office, whether it be organized under a 
state employment system or under the public 
schools, is at greatest advantage when closely 
connected with the work-certificate issuin 
office. Here is an opportunity for advice an 
careful placement before too many mistakes 
are made, On the other hand, there should 
also be a close connection with the adult em- 
ployment offices of the city so that much of 
this first-hand information concerning em- 
ployment opportunities and conditions can be 
used for the benefit of the younger people. 

After careful choice of location has been 
made, centralization of all employment work 
for persons under twenty-one is an important 
matter. Adult bureaus can be encouraged to 
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refer all applicants at least under eighteen to 
the junior bureau and even if the size of the 
city makes necessary the establishment of 
several junior offices, the placement machin- 
ery should be centralized for the school system 
as a whole. Employers should be able to tele- 
phone or write to one central location at any 
time during business hours and feel sure that 
the most suitable applicants will be sent them, 
if they are to be had in the city. Teachers 
and vocational counselors should be able to 
turn to one central organization for assistance 
in obtaining information about occupations 
and current employment conditions. Further- 
more, if the schools are to exercise any super- 
vision over the employment of young people, 
there must be centralized machinery for the 
control of this thing. If schools are making 
desultory placements all over the city, the 
investigations of the employment office are 
futile unless the city is so small that this in- 
formation can be made available to each per- 
son in the school system. As one continuation 
school director has said, “Some of my prin- 
cipals might be sending children to places of 
employment which the placement office had 
refused until certain conditions had been 
corrected.” 

With this centralization comes the need for 
specialization. Several local offices entail the 
necessity of a clearance division. A special 
department for research and publicity is im- 
portant for the careful study of occupations. 
One counselor might give his full attention to 
the development of tests. Another might or- 
ganize work for boys, and some one else take 
charge of the placement of girls. Some sys- 
tems divide their activities for applicants over 
and under sixteen. There is always needed 
the social worker for problem children and the 
special supervision for the feeble-minded in 
industry. Specialization can continue ad 
infinitum. 

This discussion of the functions and or- 
ganization of the placement office may seem 
to be a repetition of much that has been said 
and done in junior employment work, but, at 
this stage of the vocational guidance move- 
ment, it is almost impossible to discuss partic- 
ular problems of the placement office unless 
there is common understanding as to just 
what we mean by such an office. 

As for the problems, every placement is a 
problem. Sometimes, when “vocational guid- 
ers” in solemn conference assembled, discuss 
job analysis and intelligence tests, it would 
seem as if there were those who felt that if we 
could only devise adequate tests for both job 
and child, the “vocation” could be chosen in 
no time. Perhaps the first problem is to rec- 
— that those are only two factors in the 
choice of an occupation. Age, health, home 


conditions, attitude of the family, may alter 
the entire situation even though the young 
po and the position suit each other per- 
ectly 


It is always difficult to determine the 
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interests and the temperament of the average 
boy or girl, but even these must be considered 
in combination with the other elements which 
lead to a decision. It is the sort of problem 
which the employment counselor meets every 
day, when she helps the girl with no real talent 
but with artistic inclinations to change from a 
monotonous task of assembling metal parts to 
a shop where she may assist in the making of 
lamp shades, or when she succeeds in placing 
a deaf high school student for the summer by 
finding an employer who also is deaf and there- 
fore sympathetic to the situation. 

Such difficulties of placement constantly 
challenge the ingenuity of the employment 
counselor, but there are some problems which 
are not within the sphere of the placement 
office, and yet, is it possible to dodge them? 
The girl who shows symptoms of being a 
runaway —a strange boarding address, the 
apparent lack of parents or relatives, no ac- 
quaintances in the city except possibly a 
“gentleman friend’’ — is it fair to — her 
one step farther from home by finding her a 
position which will support her after a fashion 
and then to remark to one’s colleague, as the 
girl passes out of the office, “There is some- 
thing queer about that girl. I wonder whether 
she has n’t just left her home in Brownsville 
in search of a fortune?’ With a few telephone 
calls it might be possible to bring in the assist- 
ance of the Travelers’ Aid Society or some 
similar organization, which would communi- 
cate with its representative in the town indi- 
cated when the girl very naturally answered 
the question concerning the “last school at- 
tended.”” Frequently this action discloses two 
frantic parents whose chief interest in voca- 
tional guidance for their daughter is that the 
young traveler be directed homeward that 
very day with a better idea of the amount of 
preparation needed for the self-supporting 
woman. 

There is also the problem of domestic place- 
ment. Whenever there are two or three place- 
ment workers gathered together, one hears 
them say, “Do you do domestic placement?” 
Housework is such an unstandardized pro- 
fession in regard to hours, duties, living ac- 
commodations, and so on, that one hesitates 
to “vocationally guide” a girl of sixteen or 
seventeen in this direction. It is very time- 
consuming also. First, the long telephone 
conversation from the employer who does not 
understand why there are not a dozen young 
girls looking for a good home, then a number 
of broken appointments between mistress and 
eligible maid, perhaps finally a placement. A 
few days later, more telephoning: “Katie 
did n’t come home last night,” or “Katie 
never gets up in time for breakfast.” Or per- 
haps on Thursday evening, a dejected or 
agitated young girl comes to the office with 
accounts of homesickness, laundry work, ill- 
behaved children, or other unsurmountable 
difficulties. Too infrequent success has led the 
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Philadelphia office to refuse to do domestic 
placement unless there is a special visitor from 
some social agency to make the careful adjust- 
ments which seem to be necessary. 

Another greatly debated point among place- 
ment workers is the question of religion and 
nationality. There are some offices discussing 
right now whether it is just and democratic to 
include these items on the registration card. 
On the other hand, is it a kindness to refer 
- ag to positions without ascertaining 
these facts, as long as there are some em- 
ployers, even Jewish employers, who will not 
engage Jewish employees, as long as there are 
ay certain positions open to colored people, 
and some localities and establishments where 
Polish, Italians, or others are not employed? 
It is not necessary to ask these questions 
bluntly. Frequently the place of birth or the 
type of school attended indicates the religion 
or nationality without discussion. Certainly 
both registration card and employer’s order 
card should be the confidential information of 
the placement office and should contain what- 
ever is necessary for the considerate treatment 
of both employer and applicant. 

And what about the girl who reports that 
her employer has tried to kiss her? Has the 
placement office any responsibility there? It 
might be a simple thing to blacklist that 
establishment or department, but this might 
not be a scientific method. Perhaps it would 
be wiser to call in to the evening office hour 
other girls who have been placed in the same 
department, in order to ascertain whether 
they have met with similar experiences or 
whether this girl is possibly known to be 
somewhat “silly” or passing through a stage 
of emotional excursions. 

Occasionally the placement office finds itself 
maneuvered into a position of coming between 
father and child. Sometimes it is the child, 
sometimes the parent who wants protection. 
Not long ago a stocky Italian father spent an 
agitated hour in a placement office: “Ain’t I 
he’s father? Can’t I lick him? But he hit 
back, — he strong boy.”” The youth had left 
home because of constant misunderstandings 
and the father wanted the employment coun- 
selor to tell the boy to come home, “admit” 
he is “his father and obey” him. 

Similarly a girl began crying in the employ- 
ment office, saying her father would beat her 
black and blue if she did not come home with 
a job that day. 

All of this seems a far cry from vocational 
guidance and placement but it is almost im- 
possible for the employment counselor to 
dodge the problem. It often results in place- 
ment and replacement, a postponement of any 
real plan of occupation, if the counselor does 
not find some girls’ or boys’ organization to go 
into the facts of the case and interpret the 


Americanized generation to its European 
parents and vice versa. The real functions of 
the placement office should continually be 


kept in mind and an outside agency called for 
these by-products of the placement problem. 
In this connection the question arises as to 
whether the junior employment office should 
use the Social Service Exchange or whatever 
name is given to the confidential exchange of 
information which the social agencies of. the 
community use in order that they may not 
duplicate their efforts or confuse the plans 
which they are making with the families in 
their care. It would be out of the question to 
use this exchange as a general thing but oc- 
casionally it might be of assistance. 
For instance, one day a mother notified a 
lacement office that her daughter not only 
nad left her place of employment but had also 
wandered away from home and was thought 
to be rooming with a “girl-friend” in an un- 
pleasant neighborhood. It happened that the 
girl had telephoned to the office an hour earlier 
concerning an age certificate so that her new 

lace of employment was known. Apparently 

ere was a case where the mother alone could 
not interest her daughter in enough whole- 
some activities to keep her at home. The 
situation needed special attention. What was 
the placement worker to do? It did not seem 
likely that either the girl or her mother were 
known to any social agency, yet the Exchange 
was tried. Three agencies knew the family, in 
one of which was a visiting teacher in their 
neighborhood. It did not take long for the 
visiting teacher to reach the girl’s new place of 
employment and persuade her to give up the 
boarding place in the questionable et 
hood and return home. It will be a slower 
process to interest her in other activities. Pos- 
sibly visiting teacher, mother, and employ- 
ment counselor can coéperate in this. 

A large number of similar instances could be 
cited where the Social Service Exchange has 
saved time and energy for the employment 
counselor and has suggested coéperation with 
another agency which rendered valuable serv- 
ice for the boy or girl. 

Important, also, is the use of the psycholog- 
ical clinic and the psychiatrist. When shall 
intelligence tests be given? When shall psy- 
chopathic Sadeneen be detected and possibly 
corrected? Most placement offices have given 
up the hope of having time to test every appli- 
cant who comes in during the course of the 
week. In the fall of 1921 representatives of 
the psychological clinic of the University of 
Pennsylvania spent several weeks at the 
Phila — junior placement office, testing 
160 applicants as they came in during that 
time. The counselors made their own esti- 
mates of the intelligence and ability of these 
same young people and, later, in comparing 
the two sets of results it was found that they 
correlated rather closely. However, there was 
enough di ment to show that there are 
situations which should be explored somewhat 
further. 

Frequently the placement worker feels, 


























“What's the use? If they tell me he’s ‘ dull 
normal,’ I ’I] have to find a job for him at any 
rate.”” It was just such a boy who had been 
placed several times without particular suc- 
cess by an employment counselor. The most 
recent placement had seemed to be well 
chosen. The position offered sufficient ac- 
tivity and did not require much intelligence. 
It was a factory well known to the placement 
office. Yet the boy reappeared one Monday 
morning. Fired again! This time he was 
given a test. As was expected, his reasoning 
was rather poor but more than that, his 
memory span for digits was very poor. It was 
learned dineneta that this particular posi- 
tion, among other things, required him to pile 
up boxes, count them and remember them to 
some extent. If those particular facts had 
been known about the boy and the job, the 

lacement would not have been made. This, 

owever, means very detailed work and, 
again, is merely an instance where the test 
aids in a certain amount of elimination. Tests 
can be used, of course, in convincing an em- 
ployer that an applicant who may not make a 
good first impression is nevertheless capable of 
doing the work. 

It is not always a simple matter to place the 
dull child in the dull job. Or conte Phila- 
delphia morons are more temperamental than 
those of other cities. This boy is too large and 
kept too well dressed by his family for em- 
ae hese to be willing to put him in the only job 

e is capable of doing. That girl is so sensitive 
her feelings are always being hurt. Another 
has aspirations for higher wages than she can 
ever earn or she objects to dirt, paste, dust, 
and so forth. The result is that they trail in 
and out of the placement office, despite the 
ingenuity of the employment counselor. 

There is also the boy who in a rage fires a 
lampshade at his employer; and another who 
is released from his position with the confiden- 
tial information from his employer that his 
behaviour was so indecent that he was con- 
sidered a moral pervert. 

The placement worker must learn to rec- 
ognize when she has a problem which must 
first be handled by the psychiatrist or the 

chologist. 

P Bo = have considered chiefly the prob- 
lems which have to do with individuals. 
Sometimes these seem negligible compared 
with those which confront one in the job 
world. Employment counselors who struggled 
through the recent period of depression 
appreciate how awkward it is to suggest try- 
out courses in the schools, classes in occupa- 
tional information and so forth, when no 
matter whether one has decided to become a 
carpenter or a machinist, one has to take any 
old routine job that is available when one has 
to have work. 

The break-down of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem also makes it difficult for the young 


worker. During the past two years the Junior 
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Employment Service in Philadelphia visited 
thirty or forty firms in each of the trades 
such as electrical work, machine-shop work, 
wood pattern making, carpentry, bricklaying, 
plumbing, heating and tin-roofing, mechanical 
dentistry, and watch repairing, only to find 
that the number of openings for learners, with 
the exception of plumbing, never amounted to 
more than five per cent of the number of 
skilled mechanics employed in the firms 
visited. Now that work is more plentiful 
people are beginning to worry about skilled 
mechanics and here and there one finds an 
apprenticeship. This fall it was possible for 
one of the boys’ employment counselors in the 
Junior Employment Service to place prac- 
tically all of the 99 seniors in the Industrial 
Arts courses of one of the high schools on the 
“two-week about”’ basis in electrical work, 
machine shops, and so forth. But we are still 
far from any universal modern apprenticeship 
scheme. 

Still more discouraging is the lack of skilled 
trades for girls. People begin by saying mil- 
linery, dress-making, shampooing, but they 
do not get much farther. Hosiery and ma- 
chine operating require considerable skill but 
after a certain point it is just a matter of 
speeding up in a repetitive process. In a 
recent study of the work of 3300 continuation 
school boys and girls, the work of 1352 of the 
girls was labelled “unskilled.” Twelve hun- 
dred and seven jobs involved merely a few 
motions. This was the work of girls between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age, but many of 
them are doing practically the same work they 
will be doing two or three years from now. 
Even if a girl has not the funds or the intelli- 
gence to gain enough of a high school educa- 
tion to become a successful office worker, 
nurse, or the like, she may have the intelli- 
gence and the desire for more self-expression 
than can be had through the job which offers 
only two or three motions all day long. 

Surely it is the task of the schools and the 
junior employment bureaus to help in the 
gradual development of a modern apprentice- 
ship system in the skilled trades, and to en- 
courage all forms of personnel work and em- 
ployee representation in the community in 
the interests of self-expression and enjoyment 
in the various other kinds of work which must 
be done. 

The problems of the placement office could 
be discussed indefinitely. We have not 
touched on the difficulties of developing a 
technique for making occupational studies, 
nor the method of Bevees we when poor 
physical or moral conditions are found to exist 
in a factory. There are also problems in con- 
ducting successful follow-up work with the 
young people, and in the situation caused by 
the activities of those business colleges which 

girls to leave school before they have 
cient educational foundation. So the list 
continues, but, through it all, the placement 








office must stick to its main functions of ad- 
vice and information, placement and employ- 
ment supervision, calling upon social and 
health agencies, departments of factory in- 
spection, employers’ and employees’ organ- 
izations, to codperate in this service to the 
young men and young women who are enter- 
ing the workaday world. 


THE VOCATIONAL CHANGES OF 
ONE THOUSAND EMINENT 
AMERICANS 


H. D. Kitson anp L. CuLBERTSON 
Indiana University 


Presented at the Annual Convention 


With what frequency do people change their 
vocation? This question is of deep interest 
from the standpoint of vocational guidance, 
for the answer to it will inform us concerning 
the probability that those whom we are trying 
to guide vocationally will change their voca- 
tion. It will furnish a norm showing what may 
be expected to happen in the vocational lives 
of those who work in the present social order. 
The theory implicit in modern vocational 
guidance is that an individual shall be desig- 
nated for a certain vocation at a fairly early 
age, and that he must adhere to this vocation 
with religious devotion; for it is his “calling,” 
to which he has been “consecrated”’ by some 
mysterious force in the universe. 

Now it is very questionable whether or not 
this theory comports with the actual organi- 
zation of the universe. An individual may 
change his vocation for at least two good 
reasons: 

(1) He may have or may develop qualifica- 
tions that fit him equally well for success in 
several vocations; 

(2) The natural evolution of society is con- 
stantly reducing opportunities in certain voca- 
tions and opening unforeseen lines of work in 
other lines. These and other reasons give 
grounds for asserting that a certain number of 
vocational changes are inevitable. 

We cannot conclude, however, that all vo- 
cational changes are inevitable and legitimate. 
Some are unquestionably foolish, wasteful, 
and to be avoided: it was to reduce their 
number that the vocational guidance move- 
ment was inaugurated. 

Exactly what proportion of vocational 
changes are justifiable and what proportion 
are not justifiable, are difficult to Talento. 
sae Oe number = Gone that take place 
altogether is not yet known. Facts concerning 
this a are difficult ag age and difficult 
to tabulate. Concerning vast majority 
of workers, there are no records available 
for investigation. Information is available 


concerning one group of persons, 
25,000 eminent i i 


however, 
mericans listed in “Who's 
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TaBLe | 
Showing number who changed vocations 
Number of 
Number Per cent times changed 
104 63 1 
28 17 2 
23 14 3 
6 5 4 
2 1 5 
1 6 
Total: 164 100 269 
TaBLeE II 
Showing ages at which changes were made 
Age Number Per Cent 
ITI 5s ccin acs eos 7 3 
Ee ee ae 71 28 
| PR pee eee 89 35 
ee eee 54 22 
ee eee 20 s 
eee ee 9 3 
eee or 2 1 
252 100 
No dates given: 17 
eT are ee 269 
Tas.e III 


Showing the number in each vocational group 
who changed vocations, and the number in each 
vocational group who lacked collegiate training 
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2 |sz 
ccupation 4 S a SSix=o & 
4] 5 ledlsglodl = 
& & Zs a ol|Z 8 a 
Politician ..| 57) 5.7 | 44 | 77/15 | 26 
Writer ....| 145] 14.5 | 29 | 20 | 25 | 17 
Lawyer ....| 114) 114/13] 11/ 0 0 
Engineer ..| 41) 4.1 4,10; 3] 7 
Educator ..| 173) 17.3 | 16 9; 0; O 
Clergyman.| 78| 7.8| 7| 9| 1| 1 
Scientist ...| 56) 5.6 2 4; 0; 0 
Physician ..| 68) 68; 2}; 3/] 0! O 

Army and 

Navy ...| 41) 4.1 1 2; 5/12 
Artist .... 55) 5.5 0; 0; 0; O 
Miscellan 172} 17.2 | 49 | 26 | 50 | 29 

, ae 1000} 100.00) 164 gg 











Who in America.” Biographical facts are 
given concerning these persons, which may 
throw some li upon number of voca- 
tional changes in at least this limited pou. 
With the aim of investigating the problem in 
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this manner, therefore, the writer went to 
“Who’s Who in America” (1919-20) and in- 
vestigated the biographical sketches of the 
first 1000 persons listed. Notation was made 
in each case of present vocation, the classifica- 
tion appearing immediately after the name; 
of change in vocation; of age at time of 
change; and of amount of advanced educa- 
tional training. A person was considered to 
have changed his vocation only when he went 
clearly out of one field into another. 

(1) Number of Individuals who Changed 
Vocations: Of the 1000 eminent persons in- 
vestigated, who were chosen according to the 
arrangement of the alphabet, and who may 
therefore be regarded as a fair sampling of the 
25,000 eminent persons in America, 164 or 16 
per cent recorded changes in vocation. Others 
may have changed, but through oversight or 
intention, they failed to note the fact. The 
results presented in Tables I to III contain a 
number of facts that bear upon the theory and 
practice of vocational guidance. 

Though this number does not appear as- 
tonishingly large, it still indicates an appre- 
ciable number of successful persons who 
during the course of their vocational develop- 
ment, change vocations at least once. And if 
so large a number of these successfully ad- 
justed persons change, it is more than prob- 
able that among the larger mass of workers 
not listed in ‘“‘Who’s Who,” the number who 
change their vocation is much larger. Indeed, 
it is a matter of common knowledge that there 
are vast numbers of the unsuccessful and the 
less successful who drift from one field to an- 
other; from errand boy to street car condue- 
tor, thence to mail carrier, than to truck 
driver, and so on. 

The changes made by these unbiographed 
workers are not at present accessible to study, 
but they may be inferred from the many evi- 
dences existing in the labor field. The fact 
that industrial concerns commonly report 
yearly turnovers amounting to more than 100 
per cent is eloquent evidence concerning con- 
ditions. Of course, not all of these “quits” in 
industry represent changes from one voca- 
tional field to another; nevertheless, it is 
quite certain that a considerable number do. 

(2) Average Number of Changes: These 
eminent persons have not been obliged to 
make very many changes before reaching 
their present vocations. More than half of the 
164 who changed — 63 per cent, in fact — are 
recorded as having changed only once; and 
the entire 164 only 259 times, on an average 
less than twice. It is of course possible that 
some failed to report certain ¢ ' 

(3) Age at Time of Change: One-third of the 
c were made before the age of 25, and 
two-thirds before the age of 35. This indi- 
cates that most of these successful had 


settled upon a satisfactory vocation before the 
approach of middle age. Still the fact that 
one-third of the changes were made after 35 
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(see Table II) means that changes in middle 
life are quite usual. The frequency of change 
at this period confirms another investigation 
made by the writer, in which it was discovered 
that the period beginning with 35 is a critical 
age among laboring men, when they tend to 
= their jobs with especial frequency.'! These 
gures seem to indicate that among these 
eminent persons also, there is a considerable 
amount of restlessness at this critical age. 

(4) Change as Related to Education: The 
figures show conclusively that those persons 
with a considerable degree of education made 
the fewest vocational changes. Ninety per 
cent of the 1000 cases examined had received 
training of collegiate grade. Still more light 
comes from a study of the amount of educa- 
tion ssed by those in the various voca- 
tional groups. The vocation of politician, 
containing 77 per cent of those who changed, 
contains the largest number of persons with- 
out higher education — 26 per cent; that of 
writer containing the second largest number 
who changed, shows the second largest pro- 
portion of uneducated; and those occupations 
showing fewest changes show the smallest 
proportion of persons without advanced train- 
ing. From which the conclusion may be 
drawn: The higher the degree of education, 
the less the chance of change. 

True, the explanation might be offered, 
that it was their high degree of education that 
made the stable persons remain in one voca- 
tion; that, having been trained in one line, 
and knowing nothing else, they were obliged 
to remain in it whether they were successfully 
adjusted or not. Such an explanation is, 
however, hardly justified, for the very fact 
that these persons are listed in “Who’s Who” 
argues that they were successfully adjusted. 
Surely ap ance in “Who’s Who” can be 
considered as a mark of vocational success. It 
is therefore almost certain that those who re- 
mained stable in one vocation had no cause 
for leaving it because of lack of success. The 

robability is, that the education simply 


—- them to become rather speedily 
ilized. 
Conclusions and Summary: This study of 


vocational histories does not attempt to state 
how many vocational changes ought to occur. 
It only reveals the number that actually do 
oceur. If our figure of 16 in 100 errs, it is too 
small rather than too large. For it may not 
inelude all the changes made by the persons 
studied, and it most certainly does not repre- 
sent the considerably larger group of ad- 
mittedly less stable workers. 

Furthermore, this study gives no informa- 
tion ing the causes of the c ’ 
Some of them may have been due to lack of 
successful adjustment, but others were prob- 
ably natural steps in the development of the 

1 See H. D. Kitson: “A Critical Age as a Factor in 
Labor Turnover,” Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Sep- 
tember, 1922. 
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individual and of society, as for example, the 
changes made by a professor of mathematics, 
who accepted a post as government statisti- 
cian and from there went into politics. To 
distinguish these normal changes of the suc- 
cessful and growing individual from those of 
the poorly adjusted one, and to determine 
what per cent are avoidable and not avoid- 
able, is the next problem that should be 
investigated. 

When we have established the fact that cer- 
tain shifts of vocation are necessary to suc- 
cessful growth in a changing world, then we 
shall abandon the futile search for a fatalis- 
tically predetermined vocation for each in- 
dividual. We shall regard vocational life as a 
matter of evolution, in which successful ad- 
justment in one line of work may be but the 
preparation for another more exacting occu- 
pation. In other words, we shall look upon 
each job as merely a stepping stone to another. 

Granted that unnecessary and wasteful 
changes should be avoided, this investigation 
clearly indicates one way to avoid them — 
give education. For it was in those vocations 
containing the largest number of the un- 
educated, that the greatest number of changes 
occurred, and it was found that among those 
with the highest degree of education, com- 
paratively few changes occurred. 

These figures also indicate that a high 
degree of eleaesiin will have another salutary 
effect —that of throwing certain changes 
that are bound to occur farther back in the 
years of immaturity. And since in the very 
process of seeking intensive vocational train- 
ing, a person can make some trial of a voca- 
tion, and can determine his reaction toward 
or away from it before the training is com- 
pleted, to complete this period of trial at a 
relatively early age, before deep economic and 
social and habitual roots are established, is 
surely a desirable end to work for. 

Finally, the results of this investigation 

int to the necessity of having as material for 
investigation the vocational histories of a 
number of ple, particularly of the large 
mass of all in trade and industry. One 
of the first objectives of vocationa! guidance 
bureaus should be records of the employment 
histories of those placed in occupations. 
Records should be kept of the changes they 
make from one occupation to another, and of 
the degree of success and failure in each one. 
Accompanying these records might also go 
the results of certain periodic examinations 
by means of psychological-physiological-and 
trade-tests. Such data recorded for a large 
number of persons, over a long period of time, 
would permit the approximate determination 
of the number of vocational changes that were 
beneficial, and the number that were un- 
desirable; the number that might be expected 
to occur normally, and the number that should 
be eliminated by more rigid methods of guid- 
ance. Besides these questions there is 4 





number of others which might be solved from 
such records — questions of the greatest 
moment in the scientific establishment of vo- 
cational guidance. The agencies that are best 
adapted to the compilation of such data are 
the bureaus of vocational guidance. 

Let us hope that as we accumulate such 
records and statistically treat them, we ma 
discover many other such facts as will furnish 
us with fundamental principles upon which 
we may base our theory and practice of voca- 
tional guidance, and that by their means we 
may in the future arrive at much more reliable 
information concerning vocational changes. 


THE PLAN OF WORK OF THE EDUCA- 

TION COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 

FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mary Stewart 
Director of the Junior Division, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Washington 


Presented before (1) The National Association of Home 
Economics and (2) the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, at the Joint Convention in Detroit, 
November 29-December 2, 1922 


Summary 

The Education Committee of the national 
organization of business and professional 
women has defined a policy and outlined a 
plan of work which it feels will be of interest 
to all educators interested in vocational edu- 
cation for women. This Education Committee 
is made up from the members of the National 
Federation who have had experience in this 
field of education, supplemented by a com- 
mittee of men and women specialists through- 
out the country. 

The purposes of the Committee are de- 
fined as the study of the educational needs of 
women in business and the promotion of the 
best education of women for business. Its 
scope of work includes investigation and pro- 
motion of adequate minimum requisites in 
general education, the proper content and 
quality of technical training for office service, 
opportunities for advanced education, aca- 
demic or technical, and such other related 
tasks as may prove necessary or desirable. It 
is emphasizing for this year’s work partic- 
ularly information regarding the prevailing 
pone Bs of general education as a basis for 
business training, the average business training 
available, and the desirability of closer co- 
operation between the National Federation 
on the one hand, and the schools of business 
administration, ete., on the other. 

It was the general sense of the Committee, 
which was endorsed by the delegates in con- 
vention assembled in July, 1922, that the 
National Federation take as its first task the 
establishment of a sane and adequate stand- 
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ard*%of general education as a basis for tech- 
nical training and, further, that it declare 
itself as recommending a high school educa- 
tion as a foundation for all business training. 

It seeks the codperation of other groupe and 

agencies in attaining these ends, especially the 
ublic schools and schools of business and the 
ike where the main obligation of improving 
standards must rest. 

Various educational organizations that 
make and set going programs both for general 
and special education may count on the Bus- 
iness Women’s Clubs both locally and as a 
national organization for the most active 
coéperation in furthering their plans. 

For this year the National Federation is 
especially interested in emphasizing the value 
of a high school education as a part of the 
preparation for business. The young girl ex- 
pecting to enter the business or professional 
world will realize the need for a sounder gen- 
eral education when the advice of her teachers 
is endorsed by business and professional 
women active in the world which she is about 
to enter. Groups of educators interested in 
vocational guidance and special vocational 
training will find in the organized business 
women of the country an earnest and intelli- 
gent assistance in advancing their work. It is 
for this reason we have asked the privilege of 
presenting our program to you. 


THE USE OF MENTAL TESTS IN AN 
EDUCATIONAL OR VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN 
FOURTEEN CITIES 


Mary H.S. Hayes 


Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor 


Summary of Address at the Annual Convention 


During the past year the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. 8. Department of Labor, in coépera- 
tion with the U. 8. Junior Employment Serv- 
ice, has conducted a survey of the work being 
done in Vocational Guidance in the public 
schools of fourteen cities where considerable 
attention has been directed to this phase of the 
educational system. 

The cities chosen were, Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, New York, Oakland, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester, 
and Seattle. 

This paper deals only with the use that has 
been made of mental testing in connection 
with an educational or vocational guidance 

gram. It has two main divisions, — 1. 
The procedure and accomplishments of men- 
tal testing. 2. The aims or purposes which 
mental testing is intended to serve. Under the 
former we include a description of the psy- 
chological bureaus established for carrying on 





this work, their relation to the school system 
and to the Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment offices, the quarters furnished and the 
money provided for financing this work, and 
the personnel of the bureau staff. We report 
also the number of children tested in each 
city, the age, grade and kind of children 
selected and the agencies referring cases to the 
psychological bureau. With regard to the 
method and technique of examining we dis- 
cuss the tests or other criteria used, the tech- 
nique of giving and scoring examinations, the 
kind of report rendered and its disposition, 
and the amount of retesting or follow-up that 
has been done. In this connection we discuss 
separately examinations made by individual 
or group intelligence tests and the giving of 
educational or achievement tests. Under the 
second heading we have treated the purpose 
and use made of psychological examinations 
as an aid,—1. In Educational Guidance; 
2. In Vocational Guidance, and 3. In Indus- 
trial Placement. We list thirteen headings 
under the first and five under each of the sec- 
ond and third, and have shown the extent to 
which mental testing was operating or seeking 
to operate to serve these ends. In conclusion 
we have sought to point out the opportunities 
and the limitations of a mental testing pro- 
gram in the general field of Vocational Guid- 
ance. 

A full report of the findings of this survey is 
soon to be issued by the Children’s Bureau. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Informal Report of Conference on Vocational 

Guidance called by the Department of An- 

thropology and Psychology, January 26, 1923, 
at Washington, D.C. 


Harry D. Kitson anp Joun M. Brewer 


At the call of Dr. Raymond Dodge, chair- 
man of the division of Psychology and An- 
thropology of the National Research Council, 
a number of persons met in Washington, Jan- 
uary 26, 1923, to consider the status of Voca- 
tional Guidance and to suggest plans for its 
furtherance. The following were in attend- 
ance: 

Grace Abbott, Children’s Bureau; Harold 
C. Bingham, National Research Council; 
John M. Brewer, Harvard University; Frank 
Cushman, Federal Board for Vocationa! Edu- 
cation; C. A. Coburn, Boston University; 
Mabel R. Fernald, Cincinnati Vocational Bu- 
reau; M S. Hayes, Children’s Bureau; 
Emma Hirth, Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion; Harry D. Kitson, Indiana University; 
C. R. Mann, American Council on Education; 
Miss E. N. Matthews, Children’s Bureau; 
A. B. McDaniel, War Department; Leonard 
Outhwaite and Dudley Ruml, Personnel Re- 
search Federation; Carl E. Seashore, Iowa 
State University; J. D. Thompson, National 
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Research Council; Edward L. Thorndike, 
Columbia University; L. L. Thurstone, In- 
stitute for Government Research; Helen T. 
Woolley, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit; 
Robert M. Yerkes, National Research Coun- 
cil; and C. 8. Yoakum, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

Dr. Dodge, as chairman of the conference, 
presented Dr. Vernon Kellogg, permanent 
secretary of the National Research Council, 
who spoke briefly of the scientific and popular 
interest in vocational guidance. He outlined 
the results of not having vocational guidance, 
as shown in Russia today. ; 

Dr. Dodge opened the conference with the 
caution that plans for research were needed, 
as well as brief reports of accomplishments in 
the field. 

The Children’s Bureau survey was dis- 
cussed by Miss Matthews and Miss Hayes. 
Psychological tests are being used to classify 
children for assigning scholarships and for 
assignment to special rooms and exclusion 
from school. 

Dr. Mann told about his department’s 
studying war records of both the psychological 
and personnel departments to see what could 
be found out for purposes of vocational guid- 
ance. Training and assignment all belong to 
the same series. Specifications have shown 
that two things must be studied, the need for 
automatic skill and the need for initiative. A 
diagram of occupations on the basis of skill 
and initiative would look like the Alpha pic- 
ture of the various occupations. The proper 
proportion of a man’s liking for routine or 
resourcefulness will give him a choice of ten or 
twelve occupations. At Camp Vail the com- 
munications men were tried out on this scheme 
and 84 per cent of the men succeeded where 
only 55 per cent did before. Sixty-five points 
on the Alpha scale was the minimum for these 
men. Tests and interviews are not enough 
but should be followed by training. There 
should be a drill course provided to teach the 
routine, and a job course provided for re- 
sourcefulness. 

Mrs. Woolley spoke of tests in relation to 
jobs. She concludes that there seems to be no 
advantege for physical or mental ability so far 
as money is concerned, at least for the yo 
children. Drudgery and routine are requi 
with almost no place for a real kind of voca- 
tional training, at least in skills. Thus educa- 
tion for leisure becomes important and the 
development of the right attitude of the 
worker toward what he does and toward his 
outside time. indicate that there 


Researches 
are needed, (1) shorter hours, (2) a share in 
management and profits, (3) training for 
things outside office hours. 
{ Mrs: Woolley's report to that of Dr. Mann, 
of Mrs. ’s report to oO . Mann, 
Dodge summed up the discussion by 


and Dr. 
pointing out three : (1) supplying 
aoe the army, (2) supplying needs of oc- 


cupational life, and (3) giving the individual 
his best chance. Dr. Mann told of industrial 
people in Rochester and Brooklyn who are 
working on the problem of classifying jobs. 
He stated that a council should be called on 
terminology and standard specifications. 

Dr. Thorndike asked whether people like 
routine a or those requiring initiative. He 
spoke of the errors in measurements and told 
of the great gains in vocational guidance even 
if scientifically the present methods do not 
measure up to a standard we should like. 
From the replacement standpoint all the pres- 
ent plans are better than those which existed 
before. 

Dr. Brewer spoke of the work at Harvard 
and of the Bulletin of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. He raised the ques- 
tion of self-guidance and whether or not 
studies and diagnoses should be explained to 
the individual being guided. Discussion 
seemed to favor publicity. 

Mr. Cushman outlined some doubts and 
difficulties from the standpoint of vocational 
education. 

Professor Seashore pointed out that we are 
all in eement that no vocational guidance 
auld be given solely on the basis of intelli- 
gence quotients nor financial rewards nor with 
a method of definite prediction. Common 
sense should prevail in the matter of choice 
more than technical science. He advocated a 
— in the high school on the study of one- 
self. 
Dr. Thurstone discussed tests on special 
ability and the great need for pamphlets on 
occupations prepared with a standard outline. 
He stressed the necessity also for a syllabus or 
group of syllabi for courses in the technique of 
vocational guidance. 

Dr. Outhwaite discussed the various meth- 
ods of false guidance and advocated a study 
of the validity of character analysis methods 
and correspondence school advertisements for 
purposes of warning against false methods. 

Dr. Kitson favored a coérdinating agency 
which would draw out from various organiza- 
tions vocational guidance interests and foster 
them: National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, National Per- 
sonnel Association, Y. M. C. A., Y. M. H. A., 


K. C., Organized Labor, National Psycho- 


logieal Association, U. 8. Army, U. 8. Navy, 
and others. 

A discussion on researches, present and 
prospective, was carried on. Dr. Thorndike 
defended vocational guidance researches, 
though they are sometimes criticized as (1) 
lacking scientific rigor and (2) lacking business 


p. 

At the conclusion of the discussion the fol- 
ms motions were carried: 

1. It is the sense of this group that one im- 
portant line of research which should be fur- 
thered is that dealing i with the 
relationship between success in different types 


ar 
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of occupations, and such information regard- 
ing individuals as may be obtained through 
educational records, mental and physical 
measurements, rating scales, etc. 

2. It is the sense of the meeting that inten- 
sive following-up of individual cases is one of 
the most important tasks in the study of voca- 
tional guidance. 

3. Moved, That means should be found by 
which vocational information, especially for 
the use of children and teachers, in schools, be 
prepared, coérdinated, and distributed. 

4. Moved, That the National Vocational 
Guidance Association be asked to use its But- 
LETIN to publish digests of reports of investi- 
gations on vocational guidance. 

5. Moved, That we recommend the prep- 
aration of a high school course in psychology 
for the purpose of aiding students in taking a 
helpful inventory of their capacities. 

6. Moved, That we recognize the need for 
the organization and codrdination of per- 
sonnel work in schools and colleges. 

At the evening session there was a general 
discussion of ways and means for carrying out 
the above recommendations. It was decided 
that the staff of the National Research Coun- 
cil, Department of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology, should assume responsibility for 
taking the necessary steps to carry out the 
resolutions. 


[The first part of the Report of the New 
York Vocational Guidance Association for 
1922 to the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, was printed in the December 
number of the National Bulletin under the 
title of “Activities of the New York Voca- 
tional Guidance Association.’’ That part was 
used as advance material in “ Notes from the 
Field.” The rest of the formal report is pre- 
sented herewith. — Eprror.} 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE YEAR 1922 


I. Davin Couen, President, New York 
Vocational Guidance Association 
Part II 
During the year we have noted the follow- 


ra lack of interest in Vocational Guidance 
as @ movement on the part of the general 
teaching body, and of the general public. 

2. A prevailing misconception of the func- 
ion, aims, and methods of vocational 


tio: 

ce. 

3. guidance. on the part of a few to Vo- 
cational Guidance. 

MN La adage: Eye. ~ FA 
wledge sometimes, to activities 

ate eit cheat ck emeeciinn 
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the problems of Vocational Guidance with the 
correct attitude or from the right angle. 

Recommendations: 

1. There is need for propaganda to place 
before the teaching body and the public the 

roblems, aims, oa fundamental principles of 
ocational Guidance. This must be done 
definitely and systematically. 

2. A great work lies before us, namely, to 
unify and, if possible, to centralize the large 
number and varieties of Vocational Guidance 
activities now being conducted in the city. 

3. After these two lines, the Association 
should encourage and undertake special re- 
search in the various phases of Vocational 
Guidance, such as testing, counseling, organ- 
ization of bureaus, disseminating of vocational 
information, and occupational studies. 

4. With these ends in view, it is imme- 
diately necessary to secure adequate funds in 
order to finance the various cnisstelinee. 


Part III 


The following committees are studying the 
special problems indicated: 

1. Committee on Codperation with the Board 
of Education is devising ways and means 
for offering coéperation to the schools in 
the matter of presenting occupational in- 
formation. 

2. Committee on Codperation with Industry 
is meeting with industrial organizations 
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and associations of Personnel Managers 
in order to establish relationships with 
them. 

3. Committee on Legislation is studying 
existing laws with a view to recommend 


vocational guidance legislation. 


Suggestions to the Board of Education 


The New York Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation approves the furnishing of occupa- 
tional information to children in the seventh 
and eighth years of school. 

The Association recommends that talks be 
given to teachers in selected districts to ac- 

uaint them with the aims of Vocational 

juidance, to show them how these aims may 
be introduced in the courses of study, and to 
furnish them with information necessary to 
accomplish the desired ends. 

The Association is willing to furnish the 
leaders for such conferences if the Board of 
Education will make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

In certain schools, there is a commercial 
course in the eighth year. Could not the 
eighth year in such schools be made a try-out 

ear? That is, the subjects taught, such as 
kkeeping, typewriting, should be taught 
not from the standpoint of competing with 
business schools but with the hope of enabling 
the pupils themselves to discover whether 
they should study any of these subjects. Pu- 
pils who otherwise would enter private schools 
to learn commercial subjects might be thus 
saved from committing grave errors and their 
parents would save considerable sums of 
money. 

This Association will be glad to recommend 
to teachers a list of subjects for English work, 
with modifications in other school subjects in 
order that pupils may be helped to find their 
place in the working world. 


REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON (D.C.) 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION TO THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1922 


J. Tanpy Brown, Secretary 


The Washington Branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association was or- 
ganized on Friday, February 17, 1922, through 
the efforts of Miss L. C. Randolph, Principal 
of the O St. Vocational School, Mrs. Harriette 
Shadd Butcher, Teacher in the Business De- 
partment of the Dunbar High School, and a 
group of teachers interested in the vocational 
guidance movement. 

The Officers of the Branch Association are, 
Miss L. C. Randolph, President; Mrs. J. W. 
Shaw, Vice-President; J. Tandy Brown, 


Secretary; and Miss Bertha C. MeNeil, 
Treasurer. 

Up to date, twenty-three persons have 
joined this Branch, and the following are the 
outstanding efforts that have been made to 
make vocational guidance a vital factor in the 
public school system of Washington: 

1. Organization of an association in the in- 
terest of vocational guidance. 

2. Request for membership in the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

3. Official notification to Mr. Garnet C. 
Wilkinson, the Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Schools, of the existence of such an 
association. 

4. Formal request to the Assistant Super- 
intendent for the establishment of a central 
office for the carrying on of any work con- 
cerned with vocational guidance. 

This report takes the form largely of a re- 

view of the vocational guidance situation in 
Washington at the present time. Here is 
where our work lies, and this review will be of 
interest to members of the National Associa- 
tion and to workers in other localities. 
_ The Movement in the Washington Public 
Schools: The first organized attempt to con- 
sider the practice in the Public Schools of 
Washington came through the establishment 
of a Central Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance in 1917. This Committee, as one of its 
many moves, designated a teacher to act as a 
“Vocational Counselor” in each of the ele- 
mentary and high school buildings of the 10th, 
lith, 12th, and 13th divisions. The duties of 
these counselors were to counsel and offer 
guidance to such pupils as came to their notice 
needing or desiring such services. 

The Washington Vocational Teachers As- 
sociation, a body composed of a number of 
teachers of the O Street Vocational and the 
Cardozo Vocational Schools, has made persist- 
ent efforts to assist in the bringing about of 
a better understanding of the movement and 
in the giving out of information to those in- 
terested and desiring more light on the sub- 
ject. 
The Washington Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation is an organization with a specific 
policy in regard to the vocational guidance 
movement, and wishes at this time to discuss 
some questions on the subject as they vitally 
touch upon the situation in our own public 
schools. 

The Proposed Department of Research and 
Measurements: The Superintendent’s pro- 
posed Department of Research and Measure- 
ments is designated for the purpose of co- 
ordinating all activities of a scientific nature 
under one administrative head, in order that 
these activities may function throughout the 
whole system in a systematic and efficient 
manner. All matters concerned with the voca- 
tional advisement of the pupils in the schools 
would ss come under the administra- 
tion of this department. Since the proposed 
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department of research and measurements 
must await an act of Congress to put it into 
effect, we, being confident that the bill 
carrying such legislation will eventually pass, 
are of the opinion that it would be wise at this 
time to “make beginnings” along concrete 
and constructive lines in further advancing 
this important phase of education, so that in 
such time as the proposed department is fully 
established, vocational guidance will be so well 
organized as to cause the administrative head 
of such department but little concern for its 
welfare. ... 

Work of the Counselors: Counseling is a 
work that demands of one designated or vol- 
unteering to carry it on, a broad sympathetic 
understanding of human nature, a knowledge 
of the principles of vocational guidance, proc- 
esses of work, and the industrial and social 
relations existing between the employed and 
the employers. Obviously, the average 
teacher steeped in the tradition of the class 
room, would hardly measure up to the task. 
Needless to say it is imperative that we turn 
to this group for our present counselors: they 
must, however, be trained for their new duties. 
This training can be best carried on in group 
meetings conducted by one or more persons 
whose experiences and studies qualify them to 
direct such a course of instruction. An estab- 
lished technique governing the making of 
records and forms, a centralized source of in- 
formation that may be also a clearing house 
for their reports, would stimulate and keep 
the counselors interested in their work. 

Development of Junior High Schools: The 
proposed establishment of the junior high 
school in each school division presupposes 
that all pre-vocational or “Try Out’’ courses 
for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
would center in such buildings. Lack of space, 
the small number of instructors, and other 
factors will operate against any great number 
of courses of this kind being given. Classes in 
occupations for seventh and eighth grades, 
with the formation of “Life Career Classes” 
for those in the ninth grade, are no doubt the 
only solution for the acquainting of boys and 
girls with an estimate of their abilities; with a 
knowledge of how to capitalize their potential 
talents, and with a knowledge of the many 
perplexing problems about to confront them 
in this new world. Adequate guidance must 
also be given to those who are about to enter 
the different type secondary schools that they 
may select, that type school where the curric- 
ulum is designated to fit them for their chosen 
vocations or educational future. Vocational 

idance should fairly saturate any junior 

igh school organization that hopes to func- 
tion in a highly efficient manner. . . . 
Summary: For many years the vocational 


guidance movement was looked upon by some 
educators as another fad, and was often con- 
fused with vocational education. Many ar- 
ticles have been written condemning the prac- 
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tice by those who had no knowledge of the 
science, and these articles were readily con- 
sumed by many others who were willing to 
accept the negative rather than a positive 
view, and to investigate for their own satis- 
faction. Today vocational guidance as an 
educational medium for discovering the vo- 
cational and educational implications of the 
regular class room studies, student activities, 
such as debating clubs, publication of school 
paper, athletics, dramatics, conducting lunch- 
rooms, savings banks, and other extra curric- 
ulum activities, is recognized by all progres- 
sive school administrators. 

In view of the fact that the Superintendent 
of the Washington Public Schools has 
launched a program which when completed 
and functioning will place the schools of the 
District of Columbia on a plane comparable 
with the public schools in other important 
American cities, we, the members of the 
Washington Branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, consider the 
moment opportune to respectfully request 
that a “Central Office” for this work be 
established and maintained, directed by per- 
sons appointed or detailed to carry on this 
work, who by reason of their peculiar fitness, 
studies and experience are qualified to effi- 
ciently conduct the work of such office. 

Your favorable reaction in this matter, with 
a request for details concerning the establish- 
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‘**Teachers of vocations and vocational 
counselors should certainly have access 
to the volume.” — Elementary School 
Journal. ‘‘The fundamental nature 
of the material should make this guide 
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ment of such a bureau will be a further indica- 
tion of your official appreciation of our efforts 
to make vocational guidance a vital factor in 
the Public Schools of Washington. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Winter Conference of the New England 
Vocational Guidance Association 


Laura F. WENTWORTH 


Secretary of the New England Vocational Guid- 
ance Association 


The Annual Winter Conference of the New 
England Vocational Guidance Association 
was held at Boston University on February 
10, 1923, in codperation with the School of 
Education of the University. The general 
topic of the meeting was, “What Business 
and Industry Expect of Vocational Guid- 
ance.” Professor John J. Mahoney of the 
School of Education extended the welcome of 
the University to the meeting, and addresses 
were given by Mr, James H. Fairclough, Jr., 
Store Superintendent of the Jordan Marsh 
Company; Mr. E. Fred Cullen, President of 
the Educator Cracker Company, Cambridge; 
and Mrs. Jane Williams, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Plympton Press, Norwood. 

The attendance at this meeting was good, 
with the addition of new members to the 
Association. The addresses were very valu- 
able, as coming from experts in employment 
problems and — the views of the 
world into which young people must go from 
school or college. One of the best accomplish- 
ments of the New England Association is its 
securing members, contacts, and codpera- 
tion from sources outside the public school. 
The addresses presented at this meeting are 
not reviewed here, since it is expected that 
they will be printed in full in later issues of 
the National Bulletin. 


Mid-Winter Meeting of the New York 
Vocational Guidance Association 


I. Davin ConEN 


Numerous investigations and demonstra- 
tions are planned for the year 1923 by the 
New York Vocational Guidance Association 
to advance the cause of vocational guidance 
in this city. A special bureau for vocational 
guidance and a commercial and industrial 
museum are among the features of the pro- 
gramme presented at a meeting of the associa- 
tion on February 20, 1923, at the Russell Sage 
Foundation Bi ae. Dr. Ruth Clark of the 
Vocational Service for Juniors, reported on 


the recent convention of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Association in Cincinnati. 

“There are over 200 agencies in New York 
City which are in one way or another direct- 
ing young men and women in occupations. 


It is our purpose to codrdinate all these agen- 
cies and to work for legislation which will 
make vocational guidance work more efficient 
and effective. 

“Our programme for 1923 is as follows: 

“1. A membership drive in order to make 
this association a powerful factor in the city. 
All individuals and institutions engaged in 
vocational guidance work should be affiliated 
with our association. 

“2. The study of vocational guidance legis- 
lation as recommended to the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, at Detroit, by 
the legislative committee, I. David Cohen, 
chairman, with a view to the introduction of 
such legislation in this state. 

“3. The study of plans for the codrdina- 
tion of all vocational guidance activities in 
New York City. 

“4. Recommendations for the centraliza- 
tion of all vocational guidance activities in the 
public schools of New York City. 

“5. Demonstrations and other aid to be 
offered to the authorities for the better study 
of occupations and dissemination of voca- 
tional information. 

“6. The organization of a commercial and 
industrial museum for New York City. 

“7. Coéperation with organizations of 
Boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
labor unions, personnel managers, and others. 

“8. Securing funds for such studies and 
experiments through the Carnegie, Sage, or 
Commonwealth funds.” 


The Study of Occupations at Middlebury 
College 


Joun M. Brewer 


Dean Edgar J. Wiley of Middlebury College 
reports a satisfactory experience with the 
study of occupations in the freshman class 
in the course called ‘‘Problems of Contem- 
porary Civilization.”” This course is re- 
ciel of all freshmen three times a week, and 
two weeks of the course were devoted to vo- 
cational guidance, the freshmen being divided 
into five sections, three for men and two for 
women. 

At the first meeting a general discussion of 
the problem of choice of an occupation was 
given with mimeographed papers outlining 
the work of the semester, listing ‘Some Points 
to Be Considered in Choosing an Occupa- 
tion,” and giving the students a brief but 
comprehensive bibliography. The assign- 
ment of work for the two weeks was as follows: 

1. Choose three occupations in which you 
are interested. Prepare a brief discussion to 
be given before the class, if called upon, on 
one of these occupations, using the mimeo- 
graphed outline given to the class. 

2. Choose a partner and with him arrange 
a vocational interview. One student may 
take the part of an older man desiring a 
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younger co-worker and the other the younger 
man asking about the prospects in the occu- 
pation, the characteristics of the work, and 
the effect upon one’s life of the investment of 
one’s choice in this occupation. 

3. Prepare a comprehensive paper on each 
of the t occupations chosen for study. 
This paper should follow the suggested out- 
line and should be accompanied by three 
score cards properly filled out, estimating the 
qualities of character needed by the vocation 
and the qualities which the student might 
develop as a worker in that calling. The 
study may be based upon the suggested read- 
ings and upon any first-hand information 
which it is possible to obtain. 

Dean Wiley reports the greatest possible 
success and interest in the work. One typi- 
cal report, on lawyer, physician, and teacher, 
covers sixteen pages in addition to the three 
score cards, and indicates the reading of 350 
pages in the references. Another student 
reports 250 pages of general reading, 225 on 
the teacher, 240 on the minister, and 217 on 
the journalist. Probably the greatest success 
came in the interviews. The dramatic in- 
terest was present but the facts used were real 
ones and were checked up by the class dis- 
cussions afterwards. 

We have asked Mr. Wiley to write up an 
account of his experience for a forthcoming 
number of the Bulletin. 


BOOKS AND OTHER LITERATURE 


Tue Younac Man AND JouRNALISM. Lord, 
Chester S., The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1922. 


This book is one of the Vocational Series being 
published by The Macmillan Company. It 
presents in clear and well written chapters 
all the important divisions of the newspaper 
field, such as beginning in newspaper work, 
the collection and preparation of news for the 
press, the art of writing in entertaining style, 
the fascination of writing for the editorial 
page, the problem of interesting and inform- 
ing the reader, the pleasing experience of the 
foreign correspondent, the village news- 
paper, the daily newspaper in the city, the 
rewards of journalism, the influence and pub- 
lic service of the newspaper, and the develop- 
ment of the modern newspaper. Upon the 
whole the effect produced by the book is that 
of a plea for journalism, as might be expected 
in a case where the author is a highly success- 
ful worker in the occupation presented. The 
difficulties, self sacrifice, special personal 
qualities, the long road of apprenticeship, and 
training necessary for success in the field of 
real journalism might well have greater em- 
phasis, along with the advantages and attrac- 
tions of the calling. 





The Law as a 
Vocation 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 


“It is an admirable book in every 
way, simply and clearly written.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

“Answers all a young man’s ques- 
tions concerning the scope and 
future of the law as a profession.” 
— The Independent. 

“Sane and interesting.” — Springfield 
Republican. 

“ Deserving of a place in the vocation- 
al section of all high school libra- 
ries.” — Industrial-Arts Magazine. 

“A clear, accurate, and impartial 
study.” — Political Science Quar- 


terly. 
$1.00 a copy 


Harvard University Press 
Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 








STUDIES OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


In Agriculture, Forestry, 
and Animal Industry 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 


Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University 


40 cents per copy, $4.20 per dozen, 
$30 per hundred, carriage prepaid 





A bulletin containing brief but comprehensive 
studies of each of the important occupations in 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Anima! Industry 
This work was undertaken as a sequel to “ A 
Guide to the Study of Occupations.” The 
study of each calling is based upon the following 
outline: Importance, work done, advantages, 
disadvantages, preparation, other requirements, 
income, and effect upon the worker, with a 
brief bibliography upon the occupation. 

“I acknowledge with thanks receipt of your 
valuable ‘ Studies of Occupations.’ They are 
excellent patterns for the kind of occupational 
analysis which I hope will come into vogue."’ — 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Psychology, 
Indiana University. 
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LaBor TURNOVER IN INDusTRY: A Statisti- 
cal Analysis. Brissenden, Paul Frederick, 
and Frankel, Emil, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1922. 

This book is a study of statistical data gath- 

ered from upwards of 260 establishments em- 

ploying over 500,000 workers in seventeen of 
the most important industrial states. This 
information was secured by the authors and 
other representatives of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the course of 
two extensive field investigations of the sub- 
ject, in 1915-16 and in 1918. Recognizing 
that labor instability is one of the maladjust- 
ments of our industrial life, the authors point 
out the necessity of knowing, (1) the nature 
and extent of labor instability, (2) the various 
factors that are likely to increase or diminish 
its volume, and (3) the employment methods 
that have been or can be devised to reduce 
this instability. The extent of labor changes 
among the industrial workers of the United 
States is estimated by applying to them the 
mobility rates found among the 500,000 work- 
ers studied; but this gives only approximate 
figures, since conditions would not necessarily 
be the same in small establishments as in the 
larger ones studied. Something of the nature 
of labor instability may be inferred from the 
fact that 16 per cent of the separations 
studied were due to discharge, 11 per cent to 
lay-off, and the other 73 per cent to voluntary 
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quitting. Since the dominant factor in labor 
turnover is apparently voluntary separation, 
a study is made of reasons given for with- 
drawal, but with frank recognit‘on that fre- 
quently a fictitious excuse rather than the real 
reason is given. Also the relations between 
labor turnover and the location, the kind of 
industry, the size of the factory, the season, 
sex, skill, and length of service of the workers, 
all are considered. The problem of labor 
turnover is looked at from the standpoint of 
the individual employer, and the book is ad- 
vertised as useful mainly for industrial eng‘ 
neers, large employers of labor, ar 
of economics. It is valuable ms 
ever, it would seem, as one of the 
liminary studies that must be ma 
field before we arrive at anything aj 
quate knowledge about labor turnoy 
dustry. In this problem the v 
counselor is vitally interested. 

GILBERT H 
Department of Sociology, University of O 


First NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
Srupy-PLay oR PLaToon PULAan. 
Barrows, Bulletin No. 35, 1922, 
wom Bureau of Education, Washi 
>. C. 


This Bulletin summarizes in brief for 
general educational philosophy and met 
organization of the platoon plan, ana 
something of its operation in one or 
schools in each of forty-five American citi: 3 in 
nineteen states. Seven other bulletins dealin 
in the development of the plan are to be incued 
by the Bureau of Education. 


A Srupy or THe UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY — 
with SpectaL REFERENCE TO OpPporRTUNI- 
TIES FOR SUBNORMAL Girts. Jean Doub- 
glas MacAlpine, Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau, New York, Mental Hygiene, Jan- 
uary, 1923. 


This study was undertaken for the purpos 
of finding out what jobs in the underwear in- 
dustry may be performed by subnormal girls. 
Forty-six concerns in or near New York City 
comprise the total number included in the 
Survey. Details of all the processes of the 
work are given as well as working conditions. 
wages, trade organization, trade training, an 

apprenticeship in the trade. The investigator 
concludes that, though a subnormal girl may 
do well as a ribboner, a presser, or an operator 
in a section house, so long as the majority of 
the shops remain small it is hardly advisable 
to train a girl for an industry in which there 
are so few openings. The Vocational Adjust- 
ment Bureau is especially interested in the 
problems of the feeble-minded in industry and 
was recently organizer in an attempt to make 
subnormal girls self-supporting units in the 
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community. This study is of great value also 
to those who place normal girls. It is hoped 
that many sjich studies will be made as only 
in this way can intelligent placement occur. 
ELeANor Tovurorr GLUECK. 


AFFECTIVE Factors IN VOCATIONAL MaAL- 
ADJUSTMENT. Lorine Pruette, Psycho- 
logical Examiner, Vocational Department, 
ment, Central Branch Y. M. C. A., Brook- 


than intellectual capacity. They point out 
that the problem of the vocational counselor 
is not merely one of routine advice concern- 
ing occupational fields, training requirements, 
remuneration, and the like, but in many cases 
that of attempting to assist the individual 
to restore himself to his normal level of affec- 
tivity. The counselor is most often con- 
fronted with the problem of raising this level 
because of the large number of individuals on 


lyn, New York, and Douglas Fryer, Di- 

rector, Vocational Department, Central 

~Rench Y. M. C. A., Mental Hygiene, 
st: 1923. 

' es of the article have found that in 

s it is the affective condition of the 

that determines or prevents his 


suce’ nt to his occupational life rather 
cal rm 


-" 


a depressed level who come for counsel. Ex- 
treme cases, either mania or depressive, must 
be brought to the attention of the psychiatrist. 
Numerous cases of vocational maladjustment 
are cited which should be of great interest to 
counselors. The term “vocational psy- 
chologist”’ is used by the authors to describe 
the counselor.— ELEaNor Tourorr GLUECK. 
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broaden your point of view. The fact that this magazine is saved and bound by a large num- 
ber of colleges and libraries, testifies to its value for educational research. { Many of our 
readers have recognized a certain distinctive literary atmosphere in our magazine which has 
in nowise lessened but has rather added to its pedagogical value. 


What others think of “‘ Education” 
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